CHAPTER H.
YAHIOtrS FORMS OF VOLUNTARY ACTS.
F&OM an early date distinctions of some kind were drawn as to the operations of the will. Thus Aristotle distinguishes, though not very clearly, between
s, choice of ends. ^, choice of means.
s, deliberate preference of things in our power.
The will appears at first as weak and infantile. It grows with the growth of mind, and specially of the intelligence and character. It is first in a sense instinctive ; it may rise Into attention, desire, wish; into volition, deliberate preference or rejection, obstinacy. It may be the mere passive wish that makes no effort. It may be the mere moving of the arm to ward off a pressing danger. It may become a purpose to gain far distant ends, to remove evil, to avoid temptation, to bear up in the midst of trouble, to contend with sin within and corruption around us. It may be settled into what is called a strong will, continued for years in the midst of obstacles, opposition, and suffering, and in the end succeeding or making shipwreck.
I. INSTINCTIVE OB SPONTANEOUS WILL, so called for want of a more explicit phrase. It Is entitled to be regarded as will, for there is a succession of volitions, whicb, however, are so spontaneous in their nature that they can scarcely be said to have anything voluntary in them; there is certainly no thoughtful or deliberate